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RICHARDSON. 


The censure which the Shakspeare of novelists 
has incurred for the tedious procrastination and 
the minute details of his fable; his slow unfolding 
characters, and the slightest gestures of his per- 
sonages, is extremely unjust; for is it not evident 
that we could not have his peculiar excellences 
without these attendant defects? When charac- 
ters are very fully delineated, the narrative must 
be suspended. Whenever the narrative is rapid, 
which so much delights superficial readers, the 
characters cannot be very minutely featured; and 
the writer who aims to instruct (as Richardson 
avowedly did) by the glow and eloquence of his 
feelings, must often sacrifice to this his local de- 
scriptions. Richardson himself has given us the 
principle that guided him in composing. He 
tells us, “* If I give speeches and conversations, I 
ought to give them justly ; for the humours and 
characters of persons cannot be known unless I 
repeat what they say, and their manner of 
saying.” 

Foreign critics have been more just to Rich- 
ardson than many of his own countrymen. I 
shall notice the opinions of three celebrated 
writers, D’Alembert, Rousseau, and Diderot. 

D’Alembert was a great mathematician. His 
literary taste was extremely cold; he was not 
worthy of reading Richardson. The volumes, if 
he ever read them, must have fallen from his 
hands. The delicate and subtle turnings, those 
folds of the human heart, which require so 
nice a touch, was a problem which the mathe- 
matician could never solve. ‘There is no other 
demonstration in the human heart, but an appeal 
to its feelings ; and what are the calculating feel- 
ings of an arithmetician of lines and curves? 
He therefore declared of Richardson that “ La 
Nature est bonne a amiter, mais non pas jusqu’au 
ennui.” 

But thus it was not with the other two conge- 
nial geniuses! 'The fervent opinion of Rousseau 
must be familiar to the reader; but Diderot, in 
his eulogy on Richardson, exceeds even Rousseau 
in the enthusiasm of his feelings. I extract some 
of the most interesting passages. 

Of Clarissa he says, “I yet remember with 
delight the first time it came into my hands. 
I was in the country. How deliciously was 
I affected! At every moment I saw my hap- 
piness abridged by a page. I then experi- 
enced the same sensations those feel who have 
long lived with one they love, and are on the 
point of separation. At the close of the work I 
seemed to remain deserted.” 

The impassioned Diderot then breaks forth ; 
“OQ Richardson! thou singular genius in my 


eyes! thou shalt form my reading in all times. 
If forced by sharp necessity, my friend falls into 
indigence: if the mediocrity of my fortune is not 
sufficient to bestow on my children the necessary 
cates for their education, I will sell my books, — 
but thou shalt remain, yes, thou shalt rest in the 
same class with Moses, Homer, Euripides, and 
Sophocles, to be read alternately. 

**Oh, Richardson, I dare pronounce that the 
most veritable history is full of fictions, and thy 
romances are full of truths. History paints some 
individuals; thou paintest the human species. 
History attributes to some individuals what they 
have neither said nor done; all that thou attribu- 
test to man he has said and done. History em- 
braces but a portion of duration, a point on the 
surface of the globe; thou hast embraced all 
places and all times. The human heart, which 
has ever been and ever shall be the same, is the 
model thou copiest. If we were severely to 
criticise the best historian, would he maintain his 
ground as thou? In this point of view, I venture 
to say, that frequently history is a miserable ro- 
mance; and romance, as thou hast composed it, 
is a:good history. Painter of nature, thou never 
liest ! 

‘‘[ have never yet met with a person who 
shared my enthusiasm, that I was not tempted to 
embrace, and to press him in my arms! 

‘Richardson is no more! His loss touches 
me, as if my brother was no more. I bore him 
in my heart witlout having seen him, and know- 
ing him but by his works. He has not had all the 
reputation he merited. Richardson! if living, thy 
merit has been disputed, how great wilt thou ap- 
pear to our children’s children, when they shall 
view thee at the distance we now view Homer. 
Then who will dare to steal a line from thy sub- 
lime works! Thou hast had more admirers 
amongst us than in thine own country, and at this 
I rejoice !”’ 


It is probable that to a Frenchman the style of 
Richardson is not so objectionable when trans- 
lated, as to ourselves. I think myself, that it is 
very idiomatic and energetic; others have thought 
differently. ‘The misfortune of Richardson was, 
that he was unskilful in the art of writing, and 
that he could never lay the pen down while his 
inkhorn supplied it. 

He was delighted by his own works. No au- 
thor enjoyed so much the bliss of excessive fond- 
ness. I heard from the late Charlotte Lennox, the 
anecdote which so severely reprimanded his in- 
nocent vanity, which Boswell has recorded. This 
lady was a regular visiter at Richardson’s house, 
and she could scarcely recollect one visit which 
was not taxed by our author reading one of his 





voluminous letters, or two or three, if his auditor 
was quiet and friendly. 

The extreme delight which he felt on a review 
of his own works the works themselves witness. 
Each is an evidence of what some will deem a 
violent literary vanity. ‘To Pamela is prefixed 
a letter from the editor (whom we know to be 
the author,) consisting of one of the most mi- 
nutely laboured panegyrics of the work itself, 
that ever the blindest idolater of some ancient 
classie paid to the object of his phrenitic imagi- 
nation. In several places there, he contrives to 
repeat the striking parts of the narrative, which 
display the fertility of his imagination to great 
advantage. ‘To the author’s own edition of his 
Clarissa is appended an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the sentiments dispersed throughout the 
work; and such was the fondness that dictated 
this voluminous arrangement, that such trivial 
aphorisms as “habits are not easily changed ;” 
‘‘Men are known by their companions,” &ec. 
seem alike to be the object of their author’s admi- 
ration. This collection of sentiments, said in- 
deed to have been sent to him anonymously, is 
curious and useful, and shows the value of the 
work, by the extensive grasp of that mind which 
could think so justly on such numerous topics. 
And in his third and final labour, to each volume 
of Sir Charles Grandison is not only prefixed a 
complete index, with as much exactness, as if it 
were a history of England, but there is also ap- 
pended a dist of the similes and allusions in the 
volume; some of which do not exceed three or 
four in nearly as many hundred pages. 

Literary history does not record a more singu- 
lar example of that self-delight which an author 
has felt on a revision of his works. It was this 
intense pleasure which produced his voluminous 
labours. It must be confessed there are readers 
deficient in that sort of genius which makes the 
mind of Richardson so fertile and prodigal.— 
D Israeli. 


DOUBTS .OF IDENTITY. 

An Irish baronet, of delicate health, hearing 
that he had been a hearty child, expressed a sus- 
picion that his nurse had perhaps changed him. 

Some one exhibiting a skull for Cromwell’s, 
objection was made to its being too small for 
Cromwell, who had a large head; an Irish gen- - 
tleman settled the doubt, alledging it might be his 
skull when he was a boy.— Walpole. 








That nation is in best estate that hath the 
fewest laws, and those good. Variety does but 
multiply snares. If every bush be limed, there 





is no bird can escape with all his feathers free.— 
Felltham. 
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THE FRENCH PRESS. 


Here, in a warm, quiet country dining-room, on a 
very large, and not less brightly polished mahogany 
table, are spread before me the English * Times” 
newspaper and the French ‘ WVational.”” What a 
difference! Ido not mean in their politics, style, 
objects, usefulness, or end, but what a difference in 
their dimensions! The “Times” measures five feet 
eleven inches in width, and twenty-seven inches in 
length, but being printed on both sides, contains of 
course eleven feet ten inches of printing in width, and 
fifty-four inches in length. ‘The paper consists of 
forty-eiyht columns, of which twenty-four are de- 
voted to advertisements, and the remaining twenty- 
four to politics, news, parliamentary debates, law 
intelligence, controversies, correspondence, trade, 
finance, the public funds, markets, births, deaths, 
marriages and miscellaneous matters. But what is 
more awful than all, is the quantity of letters in this 
newspaper of only oneday ; a total of 498,552 letters, 
which multiplied by 313 (the number of days in the 
year on which the Times appcars,) will present no 
less than 156,046,776 letters, which every reader of 
that journal may peruse in the brief space of twelve 
calendar months. Who would dare after this to say, 
that such readers are not men of letters ? 

But my dwarfish friend the ational measures 
twenty-five inches in width, and fifteen in length ; 
or, as it is also printed on both sides of the paper, a 
total of fifty inches in width, and thirty in length of 
letterpress, and contains twelve columns; each num- 
ber possesses 84,400 letters; i. e. in the course of 
the year (as the ational is published 362 days, and 
not 313, as is the Times, in twelve months,) a total 
of 30,552,800 letters ;—not quite one fifth of the let- 
ters in the Times. 

The advertisements of the Times, if estimated at 
one shilling per line on an average, must yield in the 
course of the year no less a sum than 90,500/.; while 
those of the \Vational, taken at the rate of two shil- 
lings per line on an average, most certainly do not 
yield 2000/. nor anything like it. This is one to 
forty-five. The Dedats can boast of a mach larger 
advertising income, perhaps of 9000/., or as one to 
ten when compared with the Times. The Debais, 
Presse, and Siécle, gain the most by their advertise- 
ments, but so little is advertising understood in 
France, that the 7imes could eat up all the French 
Lilliputian advertising papers with the least imagi- 
nable difficulty, even before break fast. 

The Times journal, with its hundred and fifty-six 
millions of letters in a year costs its subscribers the 

altry sum of 6/. 10s. 5d; whilst the Wational, with 
its thirty millions of letters in the same period, is 
sold to subscribers at the sum of 3/. 4s. If the prin- 
ciples of common multiplication, or the rule of three 
direct, were applied tothis subject, cither the readers 
of the Times, for their 156 miilions of letters ought 
to pay 16/. per annum, instead of 6/. 10s. 5d., which 
that paper now only costs them; or else the readers 
of the ational, for their thirty millions of letters 
should pay 1/. 6s. 1d. per annum instead of the 
present subscription of 2/. 4s. Who will set the 
example of a change? 

The circulation of the Times is, according to the 
best evidence I possess, about 16,500 per diem, or 
5,164,500 per annum. Thecirculation of the Vationa/ 
is 4000 per diem (a few more or less), or 1,442,000 
in the course of a year. 

But it is time to terminate this comparison of di- 
mensions, quantity, profits, and circulation of these 
two opposite prints, and examine some of the other 
French journals, with reference likewise to their 
statistics. The .Moniteur is long, narrow, and ugly. 
Sometimes, when the Chambers are sitting, and the 
long-winded orators forward their written speeches 
to its short-hand writers, that they may be reported 
with accuracy, this government organ makes in thick- 
ness a small volume. At other times, when there 
are no Chambers, and no official documents, the first 
page of the Times contains more letters than do the 
four pages of this official print. The Journal des 
Debats extended the size of its columns in deference, 
it is said, to the QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE, and to the in- 
terest which would thereafter be taken in the Debates 


of the British, Spanish, and Portuguese parliaments 
or cortes; but I suspect that whilst it has doubled its 
expenses, it has by no means quadrupled its sub- 
scribers. The Debdats contains about as many let- 
ters as two pages of the Times, instead of eight. Its 
advertisements are more numerous than those of any 
other French journal, of course always excepting 
those devoted exclusively to advertising. Of these 
there are more than one hundred in the departments, 
and there are three advertising prints in Paris; but 
the most ancient and important is the Petites Afiches. 
There was a time when this print had its eight or 
ten advertisements per diem, whilst now it has near- 
ly as many hundreds. It is classified into adver- 
tisements relating to property, to sales, and letting 
of land and houses, judicial advertisements, sales by 
auction, objects lost and found, servants or professors 
seeking places, and masters desiring servants; but 
never are books announced in this commercial publi- 
cation. The rate charged for advertising is cheap, 
and as the distribution of the Petites Afiches is im- 
mense, advertisers are sure of finding a pretty maid 
of all work, a young and charming governess, and, if 
desired, even a wife of a certain age, with a dot to 
render her the more acceptable. ‘l'her2 have been 
few speculations in France, at least in modern times, 
so advantageous to their founders as the Petites Af- 
Jiches. Of course its good fortune has led others to 
imitate it, and the Gratis is an advertising print, 
which is circulated gratuitously in Paris very large- 
ly, in order to induce the public to advertise in its 
columns. 

The quack doctors and dentists of that amusing 
people advertise much more than do our English 
Charlatans; and quack medicines, both for teeth and 
toes, liver and lungs, are the staple articles of French 
advertising papers. The characters of French and 
English advertisements are as different as the genius 
of the people. Look down the columns of The 
Times, beginning at page 1, and terminating at page 
8, and what do we see? Steam boats and merchant 
vessels to all parts of the habitable globe commence 
the first column of the first page, and sales by auction 
fill up the last columns of page 8. But where are 
the steam and shipping advertisements in a French 
paper? They are not to be found. If a French 
steamboat proprietor should thus expend a portion of 
his capital or income, he would be stigmatised as an 
Anglais, and that would be enough to condemn his 
enterprise. French advertisements in the daily 
political journals consist of bon-b0n shop announce- 
ments, of new liqueurs, of quack doctors, new condi- 
ments, novel trusses, infallible cures for gout, 
asthma, ringworms, and other equally agreeable 
companions of the worn-out rake, or the badly brought 
up infant. ‘Then come “Clogs to preserve the feet 
from damp,” ** Bear’s grease to keep the hair from 
turning gray,” ** Dyes to dye those white hairs black 
which have dared, in spite of the bear’s grease, be- 
come refractory,”’ ** Wood sold by the pound-weight, 
as dry as sawdust, and all of a certain dimension,” 
*¢ Creosote to burn the teeth out, and make the throat 
a gas manufactory,” ‘* Eau de Botot,” to render the 
breath as pure as the perfume of rosemary; “ Pom- 
made Mélainocome,” to put bald heads out of fashion 
in a few houfs; * Chocolat Voltaire,” to suit all 
stomachs, please all palates, and improve all consti- 
tutions ; ** Pate de Limagon,”’ or, in vulgar English, 
snail jelly, to cure consumption the most inveterate 
with three pots, i.e. if duly prepared by Monsieur 
Quelquejeu, of the Rue Poitou (but not without) ; 
“* Chocolat Rafraichissant,”’ to be mixed with almond 
milk, and drank by the quart by all who want coel- 
ing and refreshing drinks; (query :—would not 
lemonade be equally serviceable?) and ** Pommade 
du Lion,”’ the character of which is, to render the 
whiskers and moustachios quite unrivaled. Then 
there are * All Paris for sevenpence-half-penny,” 
(tout Paris pour quinze sous) ‘* Le Cordon Bleu,”’ or 
how to make the very best soup out of cold water 
and a cinder init; ‘* Mathieu Coulon,”’ or the art of 
fencing made easy to the meanest capacities; Le 
Bazaar Chirurgical,” or practical surgery rendered 
so agreeable, that those who visit the bazaar break 





their legs on purpose to have them cut off with its 
‘inimitable instruments ;” and “ Agence Générale de 


Placement,” in which admirable institution drunken 
butlers, dirty housemaids, dishonest cooks, ignorant 
governesses, swindling cashiers or accountants, stupid 
clerks, lazy grooms, robbing stewards, coquetting 
nursery girls, and downright flirts of ladies’ maids, 
enregister their varied attractions, terms, advantages, 
and demands, and where lovers of such sorts of 
prizes never find blanks. ‘here is another class of 
advertisements known by the “signs of the shops” 
which appear at the heading. For example “Jy 
pauvre Diable,” in the Rue Montmorency near the 
Palais Royal, where calicoes, muslins, and dimit 
are sold in immense quantities; * 4 /a Barbe dor” 
(the sign of the Golden Beard) in the Rue Richelieu, 
where silks and satins shine in matchless splendour; 
“Aux Armes d’ Angleterre” (the Arms of England) 
where Eau de Cologne is sold, quite fresh made at 
Paris by Messrs. Lebrunand Renault; * Aux Dames 
Trlandaises (the sign of the Irish Ladies), where reul 
Valenciennes lace may be had much cheaper than 
the manufacturer can procure it on the spot; yet who. 
ever doubts its reality receives for her reply, * mais 
vraiment, Madame, est en erreur, c'est la veritable 
dentelle de Valenciennes ;” ‘Au Chat Botte” (the 
sign of the Cat in Boots) where boots, shoes, and 
slippers for men (not for ladies, for they are kept 
quite distinct in Paris) may be had at all prices, and 
of all qualities, warranted never to wear out, and to 
be quite “inaccessible” to water; ‘4 la petite Jean- 
nette”’ (with her egg-basket empty, the eggs scatter. 
ed on the ground, and huge white tears streaming 
down her red cheeks, whilst contemplating her 
disaster) where the charming * robes” in the window 
invite the yet more charming Parisians to buy and to 
wear them; and finally, ** to the sign of the Petticoat,” 
not the flannel petticoat, not the dimity petticoat, not 
the silk, satin, or Persian petticoat, not the stuff, 
nankeen, or woollen petticoat; oh, no, **’tis some- 
thing more exquisite still,”"—'tis the 


“SOUS-JUtES-OUDINOT,” 


“signed” Oudinot. Mark that, ladies! Your petti- 
coats are to be signed! But do hear their description 
from Oudinot himself, the prince of petticoats; the 
very ne plus ultra of the petticoat trade, or, in other 
words, ‘the’ petticoat Oudinot. Hear him! He 
tells us that these signed petticoats, for which he has 
received a médaille d’ honneur (and all counterfeits of 
which, he will seize in every town, ay, and on the 
back of every Jady who shall disgrace herself by 
wearing them) are 


“ BOUFFANTES ET ELASTIQUES.” 


Let me dwell a moment on this general description 
| of the “* genus” before 1 proceed to particulars. A 
' «¢ Bouffante”’ petticoat! Not a Buffoon petticoat, 
|nor yet a Buffon petticoat (peace to his manes !)— 
| but a swelling out petticoat, a sort of gas-balloon pet- 
ticoat, an inflated petticoat, none of your hanging- 
down petticoats, as loose as my aunt Betsy’s, buta 
petticoat giving itself airs, exclaiming ** Make way 
for me, make way for me, [ am coming!” a petticoat 
that ** does not think small beer of itse/f'!”? but which 
stands at the head of the petticoat aristocracy! This 
is a ** Bouffante” petticoat. It stands up of itself. 
It looks a lady without a lady. If Miss Julia isa 
little sinuous, it makes her as straight as a poplar 
tree, though not quite so tall. If one side of her 
graceful form is a few degrees out of the perpendicu- 
lar, the petticoat, by its ‘ bouffante” qualities, so 
contrives with the other side, as to render her a per- 
fect Taglioni ; and with one of Oudinot’s “ signed” 
sous-jupes she may appear on the Boulevards, or 
lounge in the Tuilleries, as the very grace as well as 
life of Parisian society. 

But then these petticoats are not merely bouffantes, 
they are also elastiques. Just think of that, dear Lady 
Georgiana, an elastic petticoat! You complain of 
being unable to walk from rheumatism, which has 
made you prematurely old and stiff at sixty-nine and 
three-quarters. Never mind now. Take courage. 
Here are petticoats which will render even you 
elastic, if you will wear them, and transport you by 
their bouffante properties from Dan to Beersheba, if 
you desire it. An elastic” petticoat! No moreof 
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the old fashioned humdrum petticoats, made straight 
behind and straight before. No, no, henceforth 
elastic petticoats will be the rage in this era of 
elasticity, of which not only shall it be recorded by 
the future historian that in the year 1841 minds were 
elastic, hearts elastic, opinions elastic, politicians 
elastic, and purses elastic, but that Oudinot, with the 
wand of a magician, made petticoats elastic! 

But that there may be no mistake about these pet- 
ticoats, and that none of their imperishable attributes 
may be unknown, I shall now supply the description 
given by the immortal Oudinot, in his own bouffante 
and elastique style: 





Brevet Wd Tavention de Cing Ans.- -Medaile a’ Honneur. 


Dans chaque ville, saisie ce contrefi 
voulues par la loi. 


SOUS-JU PES-OUDINOT 
(AVEC SIGNATURE OUDINOT), 


BOUFFANTES ET ELASTIQUES. 
PRIX: 30, 40, 50 FRANCS, ET AU DESSUS. 


—A if 





et peincs 


Elles formett tournure, soutiennent les robes en meme temps 
qu’elles en regularisent gracicusement les ondulations et le con- 
tour; la forme, la fraicheur, et la qualite ne peuvent s‘alterer a 
Yusage.—On indiquera la tour de tail_e et la longueur de jupe.— 
ExPeDIrion, EXPORTATION 


27, PLACE DE LA BOURSE, A PARIS. 





There, ladies! send your measures, your lengths 
and your breadths, your rotundities, and your defectu- 
osities, simply by letter to ‘the’? Oudinot, No. 27 
Place de la Bourse, Paris, and for 1/. 5s., 12. 10s., or 
2/. you may be made the most graceful, most bou/- 
fante, most elastic, and most happy of females! 

This speciinen of French advertisement by no 
means belongs to the exaggerated class. I could 
tell of tailors, who measure ‘ geometrically,”—of 
stay-makers, who “restrain the passions by the cut 
of their stays ;’’—of hair-dressers, whose pomatums 
‘‘add vigour to the intellect;’”? —of a water, called 
phénoméne, whose properties are so extraordinary, 
that merely its external application hinders the hair 
from becoming gray, prevents unpleasant dreams, 
takes away all wrinkles, and renders the skin fresh 
and healthy as that of an infant six months old; of 
a poudre, which makes the nails as beautiful as 
mother-of-pearl, the skin as soft as velvet, and the 
teeth much whiter than snow ; of a “ rouge,’’ and a 
“white” combined with it, to give a colour to the 
skin so natural, that, if possible, it gives a tint even 
more natural than nature herself; of a pommade T're- 
phlicéme, which will not allow a single hair ever to 
leave the head without special permission; of a 
toseate creain which makes the oldest grand-mamma 
look younger than her grand-children; of a paste 
called l’amie de la peau, which defies and defeats the 
most obdurate and atrocious disorders of the skin; of 
“an almond and guimauve soap” which gives a sort 
of supernatural beauty to all who use it; of a poudre 
a l’amédine, prepared for the lovers of luxurious 
baths, and which so softens and whitens the skin 
that the softness and whiteness are quite ** seraphic ;” 
of a créme de Taiko, for both young and old beards, 
which has the effect of rendering shaving “ quite a 
luxury ;” of an ‘“epilatory paste,”’ which frightens 
away in a few seconds any daring intruders, in the 
form of ** stubborn down,”’ on the chins or cheeks of 
the angelic portion of creation; and of ‘a water to 
rinse the mouth with,” that leaves so ravishing an 
odour, that in summer weather bees actually arrive 
by swarms at your mouth, imagining you to be 
nothing less than a * bed of violets.” 

The ** advertisements’. in French provincial papers 
are far less amusing. The reason is obvious,—all 
that is elegant, fashionable, and distingué is to be 
found in Paris. Paris is the government—Paris is 
the administration—Paris is the source—Paris is 
every thing. This system of centralisation is carried 
to such an extent, that,if a little wooden bridge over 
some mountain torrent should be damaged or destroy- 
ed by a sudden thaw at the break-up of a long frost, 
the bridge could not be repaired or rebuilt (though 





situate five hundred miles from Paris) until the 
Minister of the Interior, Minister of the Public 
Works, and the administration des ponts et chaussées 
had been consulted, nor until reports, maps, surveys 
and estimates had been ordered, made, transmitted, 
examined, returned, revised, re-examined, and finally 
approved. ‘This is no caricature, but an exact state- 
ment of a deplorable truth. It was the Emperor 
Napoleon who habituated the present generation of 
the French to this centralisation system, and though 
they feel every day its hourly inconveniences, both 
inoral, political, and physical, they are so used to its 
workings, that they know not how to set about op- 
posing it, especially as they are stunted in their 
mental growth by the depressing influence of the 
system itself. The provincial press, therefore, par- 
takes of the character of the people of the provinces, 
and consequently all who wish in those provinces to 
know what is going on, take in or read a Paris 
aper. 

The political papers of Paris are now so well 
known to the educated classes in England, that a 
few words will suffice respecting them. ‘The Journal 
des Debats supports the new dynasty. The Courier 
Francais is in France what the Morning Chronicle 
would be in England, if such statesmen as those we 
have just named were in office. The Temps follows 
in the same train, with this exception, that it would 
rather more resemble The Globe than The Chronicle. 
The Constitutionnel has no parallelin England. “All 
things to all men” who can assist it, is the basis of 
its policy, but always leaning to the pojuiur side of 
every question, whatever that question may be. The 
National is much more republican than The Morning 
Advertiser, but addresses itself, as does its English 
contemporary, to the middling classes. ‘The Siécle 
is a cheap edition of the Courier Francais ; for whilst 
the subscription to the Siécle is only fifty frances per 
annum, that of the Courier Francais is eighty francs. 
The Quotidienne, France, and Gazette, are faithfully 
represented here by The Morning Post and Standard; 
but with this exception, that whereas these three 
French journals are attached to a fallen dynasty, the 
two English journals are heartily in favour of our 
young and beloved monarch. ‘The Commerce is 
about of the same politics as The Sun, and occupies 
itself, like its English contemporary, much more 
with home than with foreign questions. 

The judicial journals of Paris are by far the most 
read of any that are published, and pay their pro- 
prietors enormously. The trials at the Paris and 
provincial courts are recorded with talent, learning 
and wit. The decisions of judges on points of a 
cominercial or general character are given with great 
caution and much legal knowledge. ‘I'he alterations 
from time to time proposed in the code, or laws, are 
examined with care and science. ‘The courts of 
justice of other countries are not left unnoticed, and 
comparisons are instituted, and improvements sug- 
gested, in a good spirit, and without party feeling. 
The rights of the weak are defended, the cause of 
the innocent protected; and, as a whole, these legal 
newspapers are by far the most honest, well con- 
ducted, and even entertaining of all I’rench journals. 
he Gazette des Tribunaux still bears the palin of 
victory, though many attempts have been made to 
rival or excel it. Its late founder made a large and 
well-merited fortune; and those who have shares in 
this print may consider themselves as * very lucky 
fellows.” 

The theatrical and gossiping journals are the most 
lively and witty in Europe. ‘lhe Charivari is quite 
unrivaled. Its subscription is certainly very high, 
for though it is as dear as the Dedats, it does not con- 
tain more than a sixth of its matter. But then its 
lithographic caricatures, ‘every day in the year,” 
always droll, or burlesque, or comic, or satirical, and 
always so good, are worth all the money, and ten 
times more. It was generally thought when the 
celebrated * laws of September’? were made and put 
into vigorous operation against “the press,” that 
the Charivari must fall. It was asked, how can the 
Charivari go on; now it is interdicted by the law 
from publishing any print or engraving without the 
permission of the Minister of the Interior, who will 
not, of course, allow of political allusions? But so 





great has been the talent, and so hitherto inexhausti- 
ble the wit, fun,and humour of this model journal, that 
its readers have beenunable to perceive that it is daily 
subjected to a severe censorship. It evades the law 
most adroitly on all occasions, and is scarcely ever the 
subject of prosecution. We regret that it should 
sometimes indulge in caricatures of the king of the 
French, whom it styles L’ordre des choses ; but as the 
pictorial parts of such caricatures are suppressed, it 
does not do as much mischief as it did formerly. 

The Corsair, the Journal des Theatres, La Mode, 
and a score of others of the same light and ephemeral 
character daily appear, and are full of fun, frolic, 
life, daily adventures, and the subject of chit-chat and . 
gossip of each twenty-four hours. ‘There is nothing 
like them in England. Would they answer? | 
doubtit much. The English when abroad, read and 
relish these things;—so they do vin ordinaire, puree 
aux croutons, mayonnaise de volatile, ard epinards a 
la creme; but follew these self-same John Bulls 
back to their castles, houses, or cottages, and you 
might as soon expect to see on their good mahoga- 
nies roasted frogs and stewed cats, as *¢ sour ordinary 
red French wine;” pea-soup made without meat; 
cold fowl cut in pieces and covered over with cold 
egg, oil, and mustard; and spinach chopped up as 
fine as parsley and then stewed with cream and 
butter—and yet these are the self-same dishes that in 
Paris they pronounce to be “delicious!” The 
truth is, that the Englishman at home is a very dif- 
ferent being, indeed, to the Englishman abroad. At 
home, he prefers port, sherry, and madeira ;—abroad, 
chablis, bordeaux, and champaign. At home, he 
fares by fish, roast-beef, and vegetables (especially 
potatoes), plain, boiled in water; abroad, he never 
eats fish without it is so concealed as to lcok like a 
ragout, vows that roast-beef is poison to him, and 
regrets that no English cook ever knew how to 
dress a cauliflower. 

As it is with the Englishman’s natural palate when 
he is abroad, so is it with his intellectual taste. At 
home he enjoys the forty-eight columns clesely 
printed of The Times or The Morning Herald with 
its supplement; or at least the twenty-four columns 
of The Morning Chronicle, The Globe or The Sun: 
but abroad he inveighs against such cumbrous news- 
papers; thinks the French plan by far the best, and 
hopes the day will come when the editors of London 
journals will learn the art of compression. He for- 
gets that the French editor, having little to say, soon 
says it; whereas the English editor, having a mind 
well stored with ancient and modern Jore, seeks to 
bring both his genius and his arguments to bear 
upon the subject which he proposes to investigate. 

One word in conclusion. The French press has a 
greater influence on the public mind in France, than 
the English press has in England. How is this? 
Because in France there is no real public mind capable 
of investigating, discussing, probing, and comparing 
for itself, whereas in England, the opinion of the 
people all think, compare, probe, discuss, and inves- 
tigate. In France, the people are made by the jour- 
nals. In England, the journals are edited by men 
who entertain the same sentiments as that portion of 
public opinion to which they address themselves. In 
France, every journal has its party. In Engiand, 
every party has its journal. The difference is im- 
mense. In France, the journal is the master; in 
England the journal is the representative. Which 
is tne best? That which is adapted to the state of 
each nation. So each system is good in its sphere. 

MORAL.—Then let us aut be happy! 

New Monthly Magazine. 


A CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


On the celebrated trial of Elizabeth Canning, Mr. 
Willes, afterwards Solicitor-General in 1766, made a 
Judge of the King’s Bench in 1767, and ultimately 
raised to the dignity of Chief Justice, thus cross- 
examined one of the witnesses for the prisoner.* 


* As we are all liable to such examinations, we 
should be acquainted with the process, so as to acquit 
ourselves with credit. 








Journal. 











“« What time did she (Elizabeth Canning) come? 

—About twelve o’clock at noon. 
bn anybody come with her that day !—No, no- 
jy. 

Was she in perfect health?—I never saw her 
better, as I know of. 

What had you for dinner ?—Some of a cold shoul- 
der of mutton and potatoes, which was dressed the 
Sunday before. 

Did she eat a hearty dinner ?—She eat as hearty 
as she could; she seemed to eat as hearty as I did. 

This being new year’s day, what did you give her 
to drink !—She drank some ten-shilling beer, which 
1 had in the house. I was at work in the afternoon. 

Does your wife drink tea in the afternoon ?!—She 
generally does, whether she has company or not. 

Have you seen your niece drink tea?—I have. 

Do you think your wife and she had tea that after- 
noon ?—I do really believe they had. 

Does your wife generally have bread and butter, 
or toast with her tea, or not?—She generally 
chooses toast and butter. 

What time did you return home from work ?— 
About seven in the evening. 

What had you for supper?—We had some of a 
sirloin of beef roasted. 

Did your niece eat of that?—She eat a small 
quantity of that, but could not eat much. 

What did she drink after that?—She drank a 
small quantity of ten-shilling beer. 

Anecdotes of Westminster Hall, 





Whatsoever is rare and passionate, carries the 
soul to the thoughts of eternity; and by contempla- 
tion gives it some glimpses of more absolute per- 
fection, than here it is capable of. When I see the 
royalty of a state-show at some unwonted solemnity, 
my thoughts present me something more royal than 
this. When I see the most enchanting beauties that 
earth can show me, I yet think there is something 
far more glorious; methinks I see a kind of higher 
ni peeping through the frailty of a face. 

Vhen I hear the ravishing strains of a sweet-tuned 
voice, married to the warbles of the artful instrument, 
1 apprehend by this a higher diapason, and do almost 
believe I hear a little deity whispering through the 
pory substance of the tongue. When I read a rarely 
sententious man, ] admire him to my own impatien- 
cy. I cannot read some parts of Seneca, above two 
leaves together. He raises my soul to contempla- 
tion, which sets me a thinking on more than I can 
imagine. So I am forced to cast and subsice to an 
admiration.— Felltham, 





TO A LOST FRIEND. 


There came a bird in lovely eventide, 
In his wild voice the soul of music beamed ; 
His eye, like dewy morn, to earth returned, 
Hymning the death-knell of the dying day. 

‘* Harp of the sky, 
O, come again with the sweet soul therein :”’ 
But it never came again! 


They brought me, in my life’s green summer time, 
The sweetest gift o’er which sweet earth has power ; 
Beauty’s own bright ideal—a glorious flower, 
So fresh, so young, so dear, so odour full! 

—O beautiful! 
In all thy fragrance all thy bloom still beam !— 
But it faded like a dream. 


Oh, fair are the fond soul’s wild reveries! 

And one that I remember was among the rest, 

Like lily ’mid the flowers with snowy vest— 

For hope’s own magic hand formed the design. 
* Lovely, be mine !” 

But her bright face saddened in sweet sympathy, 

As she whispered, “‘ Wot for thee !” 


Glittering on the majestic brow of night, 
A star was my companion and my friend : 
Vast fields of thought it opened to my mind ; 





I loved it as friends love the soul that’s gone. 
Glorious, shine on! 

Lead up to loftier heights my mounting way ! 

But it sank on its grave, the sky! 


Lady ! that bird, and flower, and dream, and star, 
*T was thou! * Ah, why thus ’reft my torn soul 
ground?” 
And, lo, the great wind from its halls of sound, 
Sweeping, with master-hand, the chords of air, 
s Eank’s sister fair, 
Did syllable its music into mortal mode: 
‘¢Tt was the will of God!”’ 
Tait’s Magazine. 





THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 


The spirit of beauty unfurls her light, 

And wheels her course in a joyous flight : 

1 know her track through the balmy air, 

By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there ; 
She leaves the tops of the mountains green, 
And gems the valley with crystal sheen. 


At morn, I know where she rested at night, 
For the roses are gushing with dewy delight ; 
Then she mounts again, and around her flings 
A shower of light from her purple wings, 

Till the spirit is drunk with the music on high 
That silently fills it with eestasy! 


At noon, she hies to a cool retreat, 

Where bowering elms o’er waters meet ; 

She dimples the wave where the green leaves dip, 
That smiles, as it curls, like a maiden’s lip, 
Where her tremulous bosom would hide, in vain, 
From her lover, the hope that she loves again. 


At eve, she hangs o’er the western sky 

Dark clouds for a glorious canopy ; 

And round the skirts of each sweeping fold 
She paints a border of crimson and gold, 
Where the lingering sunbeams love to stay, 
When their god in his glory has pass’d away. 


She hovers around us at twilight hour, 
When her presence is felt with the deepest power ; 
She mellows the landscape, and crowds the stream 
With shadows that flit like a fairy dream: 
Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 
The Spirit of Beauty is everywhere! 

Rufus Dawes, an American poet. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The Quadroon. By the author of Lafitte, &c. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1841. 

The novels of Professor Ingraham being founded 
on national subjects, are always interesting to the 
American reader. His style is of that florid charac- 
ter which pleases most of the readers of fiction, and 
he displays considerable skill in the invention and 
narration of incidents, and the construction of a plot. 
This story is, on the whole, his best performance ; 
and we are not surprised to learn that it is acquiring 
considerable popularity. 


Harper's Family Library. 


The two volumes of Harper’s Family Library, 
received this week, contain biographies of John Jay 
and Alexander Hamilton, and of the celebrated travel- 
ler, James Bruce. 

Professor Renwick is rendering the literature of 
his country an important service by giving, in a 
popular style and form, the lives of such men as Jay 
and Hamilton. The introduction of such works 
into a collection, so widely diffused as the Family 
Library, will act as a corrective to the virulence of 
party abuse, which it is too much the fashion to heap 
upon the memory of those who have saved the 
country from ruin in past times. 

The biography of Bruce is written by Sir Francis 
Head, a gentleman whose amusing accounts of his 
own travels first brought him into notice. It was 
once doubted whether Bruce had adhered strictly to 


evan | 
ments of more recent travellers confirm those made 
by him; and his character stands perfectly fair at 
the present time. As the discoverer of the source 
of the Nile, he will be always a celebrated per- 
sonage. 


Turner’s History of the Anglo Saxons. 


Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published a 
splendid edition of this celebrated work. It is a 
history of the Anglo Saxons from the earliest times 
to the Conquest by William 1. In respect to method 
and completeness this history is a model. It does 
not confine itself to a mere detail of wars and politi- 
cal changes; but it gives a perfect and most delight. 
ful view of the progress of THE PeopLe in knowledge, 
arts, liberty coe | virtue. The chapters on the Anglo 
Saxon language and literature alone are worth the 
price of the volumes to any one who wishes to un- 
derstand the peculiar features of the English lan- 
guage, and to become acquainted with the real secret 
on which the force and beauty of English composi- 
tion depend. The Saxon type used in these chap- 
ters were cast expressly for this edition. Among all 
the valuable books recently offered to the American 
public by Messrs. Carey & Hart, we consider none 
so valuable as this. 


Tue Narvurat History or Society in the barbarous 
and civilised state. An Essay towards discovering 
the origin and course of human improvement. By 
W. Cooke Taylor, Esq., L.L.D.: M. R.A. S., 
of Trinity College, Dublin, 
This is a very delightful book. In tracing the 
progress of society, the author introduces a great 
number of narratives, anecdotes and illustrations 
which give force to his argument qt the same time 
that they impart a certain vividness and picturesque 
beauty to the style. His references to the abori- 
gines of this country, exhibit a much more intimate 
acquaintance with their history and character than 
we have been accustomed to observe in European 
writers. On this part, as well in fact as every other 
— of his subject, Dr. Taylor shows that he has 
ept up with the progress of science, and is fully ac- 
quainted with the reports of the most recent travel- 
lers, as well as with the records of old times. 

The volumes correspond in style with the Messrs. 
Appleton’s edition of Schlegel’s Philosophy of His- 
tory. Both these works, and all the other recent 
publications of Messrs. Appleton & Co., are for sale 
at the book store of Mr. R. S. H. George, 26 South 
Fifth Street, above Chesnut. 





W AIG ID Tia? S 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
AND 
JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
TERMS. 


1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
rinted in the best style of book work. The weekly 
Sones of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. ‘To compensate for 
this arrangement, five numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Doxiars a year, if paid at, or re- 
mitted to, the office. Six Donuars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be all post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 
been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re- 
quest subscribers’ attention to this. 

Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 





truth in his accounts of Abyssinia; but the state- 


complete sets. 
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